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Abstract: The Parable of the Three Rings is famous in its versions by Boccaccio and 
Lessing. They share the fundamental idea that only one religion is true but human 
condition does not let us know which one is the true one. It is an inherently modern idea 
to stress on the limits of human knowledge while arguing against pure forms of 
skepticism and relativism. The result of the parable is friendship in both versions, yet 
the question of truth remains at the center of the conceptual framework underlying the 
stories. On the contrary, scholars started giving much more relevance to the ethical 
side of dialogue, so that interpersonal relationship is not just the result of a cognitive 
process. Personal encounter should be prior to the question of truth. This new approach 
is challenged by the nature of the relationship with the other. Should it be symmetrical 
and mutual? Views on dialogue inspired by Lévinas must answer negatively. If we want 
to keep the relevance of friendship we should rather prefer Buber’s idea of dialogue. In 
our world, despite this, inequalities are such that symmetry and mutuality cannot be the 
standard condition of dialogue and we must be responsible in advance for the other (in 
the sense of Lévinasian servitude for the other). A mediation between these two 
standpoints can be found in Panikkar’s notion of inter-in-dependence, as I shall argue. 
In fact, this notion combines the interdependence present in Buber’s I-Thou relationship 
and the independence or separation stressed by Lévinas in the relation to the other 
understood in terms of relation between absolute terms. 
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Introduction 


tories can tell us much about a cultural tradition, but they can also open 
up new argumentative paths. The Parable of the Three Rings is a tale 
focused on a philosophical question: “Which of the three monotheistic 
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faiths is the true one?”! Its main and most renown variants are by Giovanni 
Boccaccio and Gotthold Ephraim Lessing; they offer insight into how 
modernity thought of religious diversity. Yet there is a seemingly older version 
of the story which suggests a different way of addressing this question.” As this 
paper will try to show, the insight buried inside the text of this version can be 
translated into the terms of the current debate about interreligious dialogue. 
Philosophy of interreligious dialogue inspired by Martin Buber and Emmanuel 
Lévinas is nowadays granting priority to the ethical side of interfaith encounter, 
rather than to its alethic side. In this perspective, personal encounter should be 
prior to the question of truth, i.e. interfaith dialogue should be with someone 
rather than on something. The result is a change of the terms of the problem: 
“Which of the monotheistic faiths is the best one?”? The turn from Truth to 
Goodness overcomes every exclusivism, keeps some relevant aspects of the 
Modern Age mindset towards religious diversity, and is faced with the ethical 
issue concerning the nature of the relationship with the religious other. The 
latter issue sounds like this: “Is my responsibility towards the other infinite?” 
The meaning of the question is whether symmetry should prevail over 
asymmetry or asymmetry should be prior to mutuality in the relationship; views 
inspired by Buber are inclined to favor mutuality, while those inspired by 
Lévinas are committed to asymmetry and infinite responsibility, i.e. who enters 
the encounter ethically should be responsible for the other’s reaction and never 
try to grasp the other by means of categories. It has been argued that Buber is 
actually not in conflict with Lévinas concerning the asymmetry of the ethical 
relationship, but this seems to apply only to the relationship with God through 
the encounter with the human other.* In the specific context of interreligious 
dialogue, the issue is not the need for keeping God’s transcendence intact since 
it is a matter of whether shared responsibility could be the best option or not. A 
Christian standpoint should imply a larger amount of responsibility for the 
Christian side of the encounter, but even a protestant scholar in interreligious 
dialogue has remarked that both mutuality and responsibility are highly relevant 


' The question comes from Middle Ages, nowadays we should at least include Bahai 
Faith as a fourth monotheism (cf. Buck, “Baha’i Contributions,” 260-77, 262). 

> The version is part of a collection titled J/ Novellino. It was written after 1291, the 
date ranges between the late thirteenth century and the early fourteenth (cf. Shagrir, The Parable 
of the Three Rings and the Idea of Religious Toleration in European Culture, 89, 107). 

3 Generally put, “Which is the best religion?”. 

4 Cf. Kelly, “Reciprocity and the Height of God: A Defence of Buber against Lévinas,” 
65-73. 
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in practice.° Arguably, a Jewish approach could go in this direction too.° Yet 
this stress on responsibility and even on an infinite one cannot be a common 
ground for a viable philosophical approach to such a thorny subject matter. The 
present paper shall try to find a way of combining mutuality and responsibility 
by relying on Raimon Panikkar’s notion of inter-in-dependence. 


The Logic of the Three Rings 


The Parable of the Three Rings is famous in its versions by Boccaccio 
and Lessing. They share the fundamental idea that only one religion is true but 
human condition does not let us know which one is the true one.’ It is an 
inherently modern idea to stress the limits of human knowledge while arguing 
against pure forms of skepticism and relativism. What takes place in 
Boccaccio’s and Lessing’s tales goes beyond mere tolerance. The result of the 
parable is friendship in both versions, yet the question of truth remains at the 
center of the conceptual framework underlying the stories. 


Boccaccio 


The Decamerone (“Ten days”) is a book on storytelling as a way to 
survive. The great plague challenges both knowledge and society.® So, it is not 
surprising that skepticism plays a major role in this collection of tales. The 
cosmical and social order pictured by Giotto and Dante is broken down into 
pieces. Out of the ashes of the past, the /6gos emerges as the only restructuring 
power: “The redeeming word is universally human /ogos that crosses divisions 
and cultures.”” Here is how such a power works in Boccaccio, according to 
Roberto Celada Ballanti: 


This is a basis for a new community of destine for invocating and co- 
researching beings. It is characterized by a concordia discors [disagreeing 


> Cf. Volf, Exclusion and Embrace: A Theological Exploration of Identity, Otherness, 
and Reconciliation; and Leirvik, “Philosophies of Interreligious Dialogue: Practice in Search of 
Theory,” 16-24. 

® See Sclafani, “A Jewish Educational Approach to Religious Pluralism.” 

7 See Celada Ballanti, La Parabola dei Tre Anelli: Migrazioni e Metamorfosi di un 
Racconto tra Oriente e Occidente for some reflections on the tradition shared by Boccaccio and 
Lessing, a contextualized analysis of their versions of the parable, and an assessment of their 
affinities. 

8 Celada Ballanti, La Parabola dei Tre Anelli, 1-22. 

° Celada Ballanti, La Parabola dei Tre Anelli, 23. Translation is mine. 
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agreement] where dialogue is not polemics or apologetics and, if we are 
unified, we are so because of a shared /6gos. While nominating the truth, 
such a /ogos pushes towards a new acquisition that is always an ulterior 
unity where diversity is both the starting point and the arrival. This 
community of destine is one of the main gains of the parable of the three 
rings. Here is—in this little tale—the announcement of a new instance after 
the break down, of a religion after the plague." 


The parable already had a tradition lasting some centuries when 
Boccaccio turned it into a literary masterpiece and granted it a new meaning." 
It is in the Decamerone that the parable assumes its modern form. Boccaccio 
was the first Christian author to present the Jewish character and the Muslim 
character as positive ones, showing a degree of open-mindedness and self- 
criticism that were trackable only in Muslim versions of the story before him.” 
This can be taken as a sign that the question posed by Salahuddin is meant to 
be read as a truly philosophical question by the audience: 


The book was oriented toward an informed, urbane, and secular audience, 
whose attitudes toward nature, love, Church, society, and so forth run 
counter to that of dour clergymen. The nascent Italian humanist movement 
challenged the theological outlook that a person should act only for the sake 
of his soul’s salvation, and opposed the widespread medieval methods of 
learning, such as scholasticism, which was regarded as an outmoded, rigid 
system. This skeptical attitude toward religion, and toward religions in 
general, was in line with a new and flexible philosophical framework that 
placed questions about the human condition front and center.'? 


This cultural background is enriched by the fact that the tale was 
previously circulating in a context in which interreligious encounter was taking 
place throughout Italy under the rule and influence of Frederick II."4 
Furthermore, Boccaccio’s version already shows an element that will 


° Celada Ballanti, La Parabola dei Tre Anelli, 25. 

' For a huge reconstruction of this tradition, see Shagrir, The Parable of the Three 
Rings and the Idea of Religious Toleration in European Culture. 

? Cf. Poorthuis, “The Three Rings. Between Exclusiveness and Tolerance,” in The 
Three Rings: Textual Studies in the Historical Trialogue of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, 
257-85, esp. 263-64. 

3 Shagir, The Parable of the Three Rings, 97. 

4 Shagir, The Parable of the Three Rings, 100-7. 
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characterize Lessing’s fully modern one: “since it is not possible to prefer one 
religion over the others, the choice between religions is in fact arbitrary and 
shaped by earthly factors.”!° As Nathan—Lessing’s counterpart of Boccaccio’s 
Melchisedech—will claim, religious identity comes from the trust one feels 
towards relatives. 

There are key passages of the tale which help us understand how the 
modern logic of religious truth works: 


Saladin sent for Melchisedech, and after having received him in an 
amicable manner, had the Jew sit down beside him. ‘You’re a worthy man,’ 
said Saladin, ‘and many people have told me about your great wisdom and 
your deep knowledge of the ways of God. Consequently, I would gladly 
learn from you which of the three laws—the Jewish, the Saracen, or the 
Christian—you think to be the true one.’!® 


‘After their father’s death, they all claimed the inheritance and the title, 
while denying the claims of their brothers, and each one produced his ring 
as proof that he was right. But when they found the rings were so similar to 
one another that they could not tell which the true one was, the question of 
which son was their father’s real heir was left pending. And so it still is to 
this day.”'’ 


Melchisedech willingly gave Saladin every last bit of the money he asked 
for, which Saladin later paid back in full. What is more, Saladin bestowed 
the most lavish gifts on Melchisedech, became his lifelong friend, and kept 
him at his side in a lofty position of honor.'® 


It is important to notice that Salahuddin speaks in his own terms, so that 
he says “laws” rather than “religion” or “faith.” The stress on “the inheritance 
and the title” refers back to the feudal world and to the biblical struggles 
between Jacob and Esau. The exclusivist nature of the logic is here manifested 
by the fact that the father “himself, who had ordered them [the rings] made, was 
scarcely able to identify the true one.”' This means that the father wanted to 
hide his preference, but also that such a preference is of a minimal degree. 


'S Shagir, The Parable of the Three Rings, 108. 

'6 Shagir, The Parable of the Three Rings, 95. The translation is by Wayne. A. Rebhorn. 
'7 Shagir, The Parable of the Three Rings, 96. It is Melchisedech speaking. 

'8 Shagir, The Parable of the Three Rings, 96. 

'9 Shagir, The Parable of the Three Rings, 96. 
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Similarly, God is taken to have given three laws such that one is true, and the 
other are truthlike. The other two are not merely false, yet they are not true. The 
reason why is simple, i.e. the heir is just one—” they all claimed the inheritance 
and the title, while denying the claims of their brothers.” This juridical aspect 
of the metaphor has an ontological counterpart. In fact, only one religion is true, 
yet epistemologically no one can claim to possess the true ring: “they found the 
rings were so similar to one another that they could not tell which the true one 
was.” Salahuddin is impressed by such a clever distinction between ontology 
and epistemology that was able to avoid his trap—the Sultan was not curious, 
rather he was in need of money. The final friendship starts with the Sultan 
openly admitting his plot and need, i.e. by telling the truth. The paradox of the 
story is that truth is both what is out of human reach and what unites the two 
friends. The moral is that human weakness cannot deal with an evident truth: 
no one of the sons could replicate the father’s love. Mankind is responsible for 
the divine occultation of the true heir. Yet it is for heir’s sake that truth is hidden 
so that he will not be haughty, and the others will not persecute him. Evidence 
for this could be the destiny of Abel implicitly evocated by the tale, that overt 
divine preference shall lead to murder: the Sultan was ready to turn into Cain. 
Ignorance is necessary for peace and friendship and this is precisely because 
there is just one indivisible and invisible truth. The inheritance is chosen as a 
metaphor of truth because it is exclusive; here is the reason why it co-occurs 
with “the title.” The inheritance of a title is by definition exclusive and thus it 
works perfectly for representing truth, yet inheritance could be—as it is 
nowadays—shared. This possibility is opened by the logic of the best: turning 
from truth to goodness implies overcoming the inheritance of a title towards an 
inheritance shared by humanity. 


Lessing 


While Boccaccio’s version displays the clear exclusivist implicature of the 
logic of the three rings, Lessing’s variant is characterized by two main features. 
First, it reformulates exclusivism in terms of a natural religion of sorts which is 
immanent to each positive religion—Judaism is reduced to a humanitarian version 
of the natural religion and is functional to depict and fuel an identity crisis of 
Christianity.2° Second, it denies revelation so much that there is no difference 


20 Cf. Price, “The Philosophical Jew and the Identity Crisis of Christianity in Lessing’s 
“Nathan the Wise”,” 203-23. Price shows how Lessing was inspired by the Illuminist figure of 
the rationalist Jew. 
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between Livy’s history of Rome and the Bible.”! This last point has been used to 
argue that Lessing is integral to the development of philosophical hermeneutics.” 
Thus, the Parable told in the drama Nathan the Wise seems to be modern as far as 
it uses the limits of human knowledge to solve the question about religious truth, 
and to be post-modern as far as it shows the irrelevance of truth as correctness while 
keeping truth as cultural transmission. Natural religion might be regarded as 
démodé nowadays, but truth as an interpretative experience is yet among us as much 
as philosophical hermeneutics is. Truth as GAGs in a Heideggerian and 
Gadamerian sense always implies concealment and situatedness, so that there 
cannot be a best religion (just good or authentic ones). Lessing stresses an ethical 
proof of truth in his own version of the parable, yet the primacy of the alethic over 
the ethical remains unshaken. It is not by chance that Celada Ballanti relies on 
Lessing’s Nathan as one of the sources of inspiration for his own hermeneutically 
oriented philosophy of interreligious dialogue.” 

The tale has two new endings. In fact, Lessing invents a whole background 
story as a frame for the parable and transforms the parable itself into a dialogue 
between Nathan the Jewish merchant and Salahuddin the Sultan where narrative 
sections are intertwined with argumentative ones. In the new part of the parable, 
good behaviour is a sign of the possible truth of a religion and so the truth-claim 
should turn into a moral and humanitarian engagement all faiths can contribute to 
before a day of final judgement that is always yet to come. This happens because 
the sons ask for the intervention of a judge who tells them: 


As each of you received his own ring from his father’s hand, let each believe 
for certain that his ring is the original. Perhaps the father did not want to suffer 
any more the tyranny of one ring in his house. Certainly he loved all three of 
you, and loved you equally. He could not injure two of you and favor only one. 
Well then! Let each one strive to emulate his love, unbiased and unprejudiced. 
Let each one of you vie with the other two to bring to light the power of the 
stone in his own ring. And may this power be helped by gentleness, sincere 
good nature, charity and deepest of devotion to God. And when in time, the 
power of the stone shall find expression in your children’s children’s children, 
I invite you in a thousand, thousand years to come again before this court. A 
wiser man than I will then sit in this chair and speak. Now go!** 


21 Cf. Leventhal, “The Parable as Performance: Interpretation, Cultural Transmission 
and Political Strategy in Lessing’s Nathan Der Weise,” 502-27. 

2 Cf, Leventhal, “The Parable as Performance,” 503. 

3 Celada Ballanti, Filosofia del Dialogo Interreligioso. 

4 Lessing, Nathan the Wise, 83-84. 
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This novelty is remarkable, but is less relevant than the one concerning the 
father of the tale, i.e. he is not able at all to recognize which one is the true ring so 
that any trace of the original truth is lost. The importance of such an inability is 
grasped by Celada Ballanti in the following terms: “In Lessing... the 
indistinguishability of the rings becomes definitive from the father’s perspective 
too: this deepens the abyss between heaven and earth that can be crossed solely by 
the merit of being able to activate the power of the ring.”*> The whole play ends 
with a vision of embrace: the three faiths are metaphorically pictured as a harmonic 
family, a human family. In this version, the Jew does not just become Salahuddin’s 
friend but finds out that he adopted Salahuddin’s dead brother’s daughter and that 
the Templar knight graced by the Sultan was her brother and brings them back to 
him, who thought they were lost. Indeed, Nathan and his adoptive daughter still feel 
each other like relatives.*° Moreover, Nathan takes the Templar knight to be his 
own son too and the children embrace their adoptive father.?’ To sum up, all are 
relatives either by blood or by adoptive parenthood. The historical kinship of the 
faiths has a spiritual counterpart pictured by this final embrace. The limits of human 
knowledge (it seems that there was a true ring—even this is not absolutely certain— 
but no one knows which one is the true one) are functional to advocating for a 
rational religion beyond positive religions based on the common origins and traits. 
To Salahuddin who argues that religions can be distinguished “even down to food 
and drink,” Nathan replies, “But not the grounds on which they rest. For are they 
not all based on history, handed down or written? History we take on trust, on faith. 
Is that not true?””* The quest for a true religion is eventually a quest for the essential 
elements among religions beyond the contingent and accidental ones. Such 
inessential elements are just cultural ones, yet they cannot be given up since they 
constitute the identity of each faith: 


In whose good faith can we most put our trust? Our people’s, those whose 
blood we share, and who, from childhood on have proved their love for us, who 
never have deceived us, save, perhaps, when it was good for us to be deceived? 
Can I believe less in my ancestors than you believe in yours? Or vice versa, 
can I demand of you that you accuse your own forebear of lies, just so that I 
don’t contradict my own? —or vice versa. The same is true of Christians, isn’t 
it??? 


5 Celada Ballanti, Filosofia, 86. Translation is mine. 
26 Cf. Lessing, Nathan, 136-37. 

27 Cf. Lessing, Nathan, 141. 

28 Lessing, Nathan, 82. 

29 Lessing, Nathan, 82. 
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Despite this, the message of the Nathan is that Christianity is good only in 
what it shares with the other religions, i.e. its intolerance is inauthenticity more than 
cultural identity. Thus, Nathan has been read in terms of a Christian identity crisis: 
“Lessing’s overall perspective on Christian violence is similar to Voltaire’s 
contention that the history of Christianity, in particular Christianity as an exclusivist 
creed, undermines its validity.”*° In this perspective, the best religion is what is best 
in all religions and this amounts to few principles selected by human reason and its 
limits. God speaks no more. Such is the price to overcome intolerance and 
persecution, i.e. an exclusivism that cuts across all religions. It is true that religion 
is meant to make human life a better life so that religious violations of human 
dignity come out of inauthenticity, yet Lessing seems to infer from this that human 
reason is the measure of religion. Such a substitution of the Christian exclusivism 
with a rationalist one is the result of the underlying logic of truth. On the other hand, 
truth as cultural transmission and interpretation is what turns revelation into silence. 
Indeed, revelation is nothing more than the education of mankind: 


Education gives the individual nothing which he could not also acquire by 
himself; it merely gives him what he could acquire by himself, but more 
quickly and more easily. Thus revelation likewise gives the human race nothing 
which human reason, left to itself, could not also arrive at; it merely gave it, 
and gives it, the most important of these things sooner.*! 


Even if the truths were spoken by God, they are meant to be claimed by 
reason itself: 


The word “mystery,” in early Christian times, meant something quite different 
from what we understand by it now; and the development of revealed truths 
into truths of reason is absolutely necessary if they are to be of any help to the 
human race. When they were revealed, of course, they were not yet truths of 
reason; but they were revealed in order to become such truths.*? 


A Different Version of the Story 


The version included in Novellino—a Medieval Florentine collection 
of tales—has been often compared with Boccaccio’s Parable.*? Such a 


3° Price, “The Philosophical Jew,” 215. 

3! Lessing, Philosophical and Theological Writings, 218. 

>? Lessing, Philosophical, 236. 

33 See Poorthuis, “The Three Rings;” Celada Ballanti, La Parabola dei Tre Anelli; and 
Shagir, The Parable of the Three Rings. Shagir considers it the first modern version (cf. Shagir, 
The Parable of the Three Rings, 91). 
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comparison has somehow blinded scholars and prevented them from realizing 
that it manifests a different logic. It is true that the Novellino variant seems to 
interchangeably use the adjectives “true” and “best,” but the symbol of the 
father is not a mere metaphor in this case and implies a participation between 
the godlikeness of the father in the tale and the transcendence of God.** The 
Eternal is labeled “Father on High” and truth is a divine possession, rather than 
a human one. In the text truth is always an opinion when it co-occurs with 
humanity, and the true religion as a human unwitting possession is referred to 
as the “best” one—consistently, the question is “What is the best faith?” Here 
is the full text: 


The Sultan was in need of money, and so he was advised to proceed against 
a rich Jew who lived in his country, and to take away his property, which 
was abundant beyond measure. The Sultan sent for this Jew and asked him 
what was the best faith, thinking: “If he says “The Jewish [faith]’, I will say 
that he sins against mine. And if he says ‘The Saracen [faith],’ I shall say: 
‘Why then do you adhere to the Jewish [faith]?’”. The Jew, upon hearing 
the Sultan’s question, replied as follows: “My Lord, there once was a father 
who had three sons, and he owned a ring with a precious stone, the finest 
in the world. Each of the sons begged the father that upon dying he would 
give him the ring. Seeing that everyone desired it, the father went to a 
skillful jeweler, and said to him: ‘Make me two identical rings to this one, 
and set each one with a similar stone.’ The jeweler prepared rings that were 
so identical that no one, except the father, could recognize the genuine one. 
The father summoned his sons, one by one, and gave each a ring in secret, 
each one thinking he held the genuine ring, and no one but their father knew 
the truth. And so I say it is with the faiths, which are three. The Father on 
High knows which is best, and the sons—that is, we—each believes that he 
holds the true one.” Well, upon hearing this, the Sultan did not know what 
he could accuse the Jew of, and let him go.*° 


34T use the notion of participation in Lucien Lévy-Bruhl’s sense, i.e. the symbol is part 
of the symbolized reality (e.g., in pre-logical thinking smearing someone’s name is like directly 
harming someone since the name is an integral part of the person—see also the importance of 
God’s name in the Bible). On symbols and participative thinking, see Lévy-Bruhl, L ’Expérience 
Mystique et les Symboles chez les Primitifs. 

35 Shagir, The Parable of the Three Rings, 90-91. Saghir translates from I/ Novellino, 
ed. Alberto Conte, 123-24. 
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It is worth noticing that the text does not feature the word “God” at all: 
the father of the tale is in a way “the father on Earth,” yet the word for God is 
the same with the only difference made by the capital letter. The neglect of the 
word “God” in the text is functional to strengthen the link between the 
symbolizing element and the symbolized one. Moreover, the godlikeness of the 
father of the three sons is not just internal to the text, but it can be highlighted 
by the comparison with Boccaccio’s and Lessing’s presentation of the father. 
Mind that this comparison is not blinding anymore, since it gives priority to 
Novellino: its variant is not inquired to reconstruct the tradition in which 
Boccaccio and Lessing find their place. Indeed, the aim of the present operation 
on the text is to deconstruct the modern tradition of thinking about religious 
diversity. The godlike aspect of the father on Earth is his exclusive knowledge 
of the truth. The divinity of truth makes the key question differ from 
Boccaccio’s and Lessing’s “Which is the true religion?” If the shift from “best” 
to “true” is taken seriously, it becomes evident that the modern versions 
preferred the truth. The original question is about goodness and invites the 
reader to follow a different path.*° To turn back to the original meaning of 
religious diversity, the reader should invert the flow and move backwards from 
truth to goodness. As anticipated, this is already happening to some extent. 

Boccaccio’s father is almost unable to discern the true ring from the 
copies; Lessing’s one is definitely unable to do so. This is a relevant sign of the 
fact that the story told by the anonymous author of the Novellino does not follow 
the logic of the three rings. The logic of the best implicitly acknowledges that 
other faiths can be good. It is highly relevant that the “Father on High knows 
which is best,” so that, even if there is only one “genuine ring”, there is no true 
religion outside of human mind—”the sons—that is, we—each believes that he 
holds the true one.” It is essential that, while “each one [was] thinking he held 
the genuine ring,” only the godlike father “knew the truth.” The implied 
meaning is that “truth” is not a relevant concept in answering the question about 
religious diversity. The story told by the Jew in the text does not employ the 
concept of “best,” but it uses the pair “true”/’genuine” to stress the difference 
of situation between the exceptional—’no one, except the” —father and the sons 
who do not know the truth. On the other hand, the story told by the Novellino 
does not employ the concept of truth by reducing it to what it actually is, namely 
a mere matter of belief. In fact, it is the Jew who performs this reduction while 
telling the moral of his own tale: “And so I say it is with the faiths, which are 


36 In Cicero we find a story concerning the best religion—rather than the true one— 
that was referred by Jean Bodin in his own work on religious diversity (cf. Celada Ballanti, La 
Parabola dei Tre Anelli, xv-vii). 
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three. The Father on High knows which is best, and the sons—that is, we—each 
believes that he holds the true one.” It is the character who employs the truth in 
the tale about the father and his sons in order to dismiss it in the morale, so that 
the rest of the text works totally without even mentioning it: 


The Sultan was in need of money, and so he was advised to proceed against 
a rich Jew who lived in his country, and to take away his property, which 
was abundant beyond measure. The Sultan sent for this Jew and asked him 
what was the best faith, thinking: “If he says “The Jewish [faith]’, I will say 
that he sins against mine. And if he says ‘The Saracen [faith],’ I shall say: 
“Why then do you adhere to the Jewish [faith]?’”. The Jew, upon hearing 
the Sultan’s question, replied as follows:....Well, upon hearing this, the 
Sultan did not know what he could accuse the Jew of, and let him go.*” 


The text exhibits its own freedom from the logic of the three rings by 
including a storytelling in which the concept of truth is shown irrelevant for the 
encounter between the Sultan and the Jew. In fact, the Sultan uses the religious 
notions of sin and adherence, and then the text employs the juridical notion of 
accuse. The Jew takes advantage of the semantic possibility opened by the word 
“best”: neither Islam nor Judaism is bad, but God alone knows what is best. 
Faced with the goodness of religions and the mystery about the best one, the 
Sultan learns that “the finest [ring] in the world” leaves room for good rings 
rather than for mere copies of the exclusivist ring. The wisdom of the moderns 
is doomed to think that most, if not all, of the religions must be wrong without 
knowing it. The implicit wisdom of the Novellino teaches that there is nothing 
we could accuse religious diversity of, and that each revelation happens “in 
secret” according to the will of the Father on High, who alone knows what is 
best. This does not prevent people from joining the quest for the best faith, but 
at the same time acknowledges that all are given by God.** Indeed, there is 
probably a perspective game played by the pair of words “true’’/’genuine.” The 
father knows which ring is the genuine one, but, when the reader thinks that this 
means the same as “their father knew the truth,” the result is believing that 
someone has the true one, i.e. the reader endorses the attitude of the sons. The 
truth is that all the rings are good since they are identical, and that one is the 
best one for a very simple reason: “Make me two identical rings to this one, and 


37 Shagir, The Parable of the Three Rings, 90-91. Saghir translates from IJ Novellino, 
ed. Alberto Conte, 123-24. 

38 In Italy, Salahuddin was commonly portrayed as looking for the best religion (cf. 
Shagir, The Parable of the Three Rings, 103-6). 
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set each one with a similar stone.” It is the stone that makes one ring the best 
one, and the divine truth is that all rings are genuine—”The jeweler prepared 
rings that were so identical that no one, except the father, could recognize the 
genuine one.” Lessing has removed this point, but Boccaccio was somehow 
keeping it: a father who gives his sons only genuine rings and hides from them 
who is his favorite son is a loving father. Eventually, the text suggests a sort of 
predestination or election: “Each of the sons begged the father that upon dying 
he would give him the ring.” The actions of the sons are identical as much as 
the rings, yet the father choses only one of them as the hidden receiver of the 
finest ring. This is a further feature of godlikeness because the reason why that 
one is chosen is beyond human scope. 


From the Truth to the Goodness 


The transition from the logic of truth to the logic of the best should not 
underestimate ignorance and truthfulness as a basis for friendship (see 
Boccaccio) and the kinship beyond and above religious diversity (see Lessing). 
Furthermore, Lessing moved from a premise that is pivotal to an ethical rather 
than alethic approach to religious diversity, namely that religion is meant to 
make human life a better life so that religious violations of human dignity come 
from inauthenticity. 

An ethical view of interreligious encounter is inherently paradoxical, 
when inspired by Lévinas. It implies that both sides are asymmetrically 
responsible and respectful towards the other, so it is by definition an 
approximation to an ideal situation.*” The ideal dialogue is a meeting between 
infinite responsibilities, yet it is only a bilateral infinite responsibility that is 
able to build a relationship between two absolutely separated partners. 
According to Lévinas, language as conversation 1s “a relation in which the terms 
absolve themselves from the relation, remain absolute within the relation.””” 
The interlocutors are proximate, but each one does not try to subsume the other 
under a concept. The other can only be spoken to. Trying to conceptualize the 
other is already an act of violence that turns conversation into domination. 
Thinking about Lévinas, Ryan Urbano states that nowadays philosophy has “to 


3° Cf. Burggraeve, “Dialogue of Transcendence: A Levinasian Perspective on the 
Anthropological-Ethical Conditions for Interreligious Dialogue,” 2—28. The author makes 
extensive references to a large number of Lévinasian works, but the main source is Lévinas, 
“Dialogue,” in Of God Who Comes to Mind, 137-51. 

40 Lévinas, Totality and Infinity. An Essay on Exteriority, 64. 
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clarify the true nature of dialogue.”*! The first step is to realize that dialogue is 
not mere communication or mutual understanding, i.e. it is much more than 
pragmatical analysis of conversation and ethnological interview. This implies 
the following awareness about the pivotal condition of possibility for an 
encounter where religious diversity is truly respected: “Interfaith dialogue will 
fail if it is construed mainly as a cognitive encounter where one makes an effort 
only to know and understand the other’s religion. Knowledge, as Lévinas says, 
tends to assimilate and dominate the Other.’””’ The reason why is stated thus: 
“One cannot help but understand the other person’s religion through one’s 
cultural and religious categories.”“? Therefore, conceptual violence is always 
behind the corner and is somehow a necessary outcome of a cognitive approach 
to interreligious happenings. Here comes the chief contribution from Lévinas to 
a philosophy of interreligious dialogue, at least according to Urbano: 


Dialogue for Levinas is an asymmetrical interpersonal relation. It means 
that the relation is one of inequality because the self is a servant to the other 
person who is considered a master. Being a servant means that the self is 
indebted to his master in terms of responsibility. Moreover this 
responsibility is infinite, and so the debt cannot be fully repaid. To set a 
limitation to this responsibility is to put the self over the Other, and this 
breaks the asymmetry of the ethical relation. 


Even if one maintains to possess the whole truth, one must serve and 
protect the other—otherwise the risk is to transform dialogue into “violence due 
to persuasion and propaganda.’””’ The unveiling of the asymmetrical structure 
of dialogue states the conditions for its effectiveness, i.e. entering interreligious 
encounter is serving the other as a master. This metaphor is enlightening since 
a servant is forced by social status to contradict the master only in a respectful 
way. Even though the master seems wrong, the servant should find a way to 
intervene without threatening the roles they both play and at the same time the 
master would take the servant to be a bad one in case of an omission of 
intervention. Truth claim works as a limitation of responsibility since one can 
think to be doing what is best for the other and being thus justified to act in a 
certain manner. On the other hand, the infinite responsibility of the I for the 


41 Urbano, “Levinas and Interfaith Dialogue,” 148-61, 149. 
® Urbano, “Levinas,” 153. 
43 Urbano, “Levinas,” 154. 
44 Urbano, “Levinas,” 154. 
45 Urbano, “Levinas,” 158. 
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Other prevents from giving up too easily during the effort of acting ethically. 
Dialogue is supposed to be a pleasant and ideal alternative to violence, yet only 
when it conforms to Lévinas’ requirements can it really avoid violence. Sadly, 
such requirements show that dialogue is neither pleasant nor ideal. Dialogue is 
harsh as slavery. This service is also what makes dialogue a religious practice, 
since Lévinas conceives of religion in ethical terms.*° 

A less thorny model is the one Marion Larson and Sara Shady could 
find in Buber’s life and thought. They are aware that Buber is not interested in 
the question of truth: 


When applying Buber’s model of inclusive dialogue to the topic of 
interreligious conversation, it is important to recognize that Buber does not 
present a theory for how to evaluate the truth of competing views, nor does 
he argue that the truth of one’s view is irrelevant. Rather, his priority is 
placed on how to live with others in the midst of diversity in a manner that 
maintains genuine commitment to personal belief and genuine respect for 
the position of the other.*” 


Once again, a philosophical analysis of dialogue tells us how it is 
possible that interreligious encounters and communities can take place. A 
possible image is indeed the family: more than before, families are constituted 
by members who take life in different ways even in terms of religious beliefs, 
but they are still communities in which people love and respect each other. In 
fact, Larson and Shady sum up Buber’s point thus: “In genuine dialogue, the 
encounter between self and other forms a living foundation for community and 
meaningful relationship, even if they hold very different beliefs.”** Rather than 
family, the two scholars adopt a class stimulated by a teacher to engage in 
inclusive talk as an example.*” The two examples are complementary in 
showing how families, schools, and universities are the main venues of 
interreligious encounter, where missing the opportunity for dialogue is a real 
pithy and inclusive relations are a pressing necessity.°° Furthermore, this model 


46 Cf. Urbano, “Levinas,” 152-53. 

#7 Larson and Shady, “Interfaith Dialogue in a Pluralistic World: Insights from Martin 
Buber and Miroslav Volf,” 5. 

48 Larson and Shady, “Interfaith Dialogue,” 3. 

4° Cf. Larson and Shady, “Interfaith Dialogue,” 4. 

© Cf. Scuderi, “Interfaith Dialogue in Italy: A School Project Suggestion,” Ricerche di 
Pedagogia e Didattica, 169-86. 
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is exactly what is needed to keep the best of Boccaccio’s and Lessing’s going 
far beyond mere tolerance: 


Buber’s concept of inclusion provides a viable alternative to both tolerance 
and empathy. Unlike tolerance, inclusion seeks to break down boundaries 
and develop deep relationships with other people....For openness to occur, 
one must be willing to let the other change one’s perspective rather than 
seeking to impose one’s own views. Such an attitude of absolute 
receptiveness may sound like the boundary-erasing stance of the type of 
empathy that Buber rejects. It does not have to be, though. While one seeks 
to cultivate openness and receptiveness, at the same time, there is a 
recognition of the distance....He is careful to note that this does not mean 
that we form a “union of the like-minded.” Rather, inclusive community 
arises when we live meaningfully together in the midst of different opinions 
and perspectives.” 


On the other hand, it is evident that Buber’s view is far away from 
Lessing’s rational religion and, unlike Boccaccio’s suspended dispute about the 
“father’s real heir,” makes a shared inheritance possible. 

If Lévinas provides the condition of possibility of interfaith dialogue, 
Buber finds out what should be its goal: “The goal of such dialogue is the 
relationship itself, the opportunity it provides to be confirmed by the other as 
well as experience the other’s side. Genuine dialogue seeks to confirm rather 
than convert or coerce.”*” The two accounts of interreligious dialogue then 
show some similarity, but their premises are still conflicting. Buber, while 
taking the relation with the other as nonconceptual, keeps thinking of it in 
ontological terms: 


Relation is mutual. My Thou affects me, as I affect it. We are moulded by 
our pupils and built up by our works. The ‘bad’ man, lightly touched by the 
holy primary word, becomes one who reveals. How we are educated by 
children and by animals! We live our lives inscrutably included within the 
streaming mutual life of the universe.™* 


5! Larson and Shady, “Interfaith Dialogue,” 4. 

>? Larson and Shady, “Interfaith Dialogue,” 4. 

53 Urbano, “Levinas” is well aware of this, while Burggraeve, “Dialogue” does not give 
any particular relevance to the tensions between Buber and Lévinas. 

54 Buber, I and Thou, 15—16. 
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On the other hand, Lévinas openly criticizes Buber for his stress on such a 
vitalist mutuality: 


The worth of the You, the deaconship [service] of the I—such are the 
semantic depths of the “primary word”, the ethical depths. There would be 
an inequality, a dissymmetry, in the Relation, contrary to the “reciprocity” 
upon which Buber insists, no doubt in error. Without a possible evasion, as 
though it were elected for this, as though it were thus irreplaceable and 
unique, the I as I is the servant of the You in Dialogue. An inequality that 
may appear arbitrary, unless it be—in the word addressed to the other man, 
in the ethics of the welcome—the first religious service, the first prayer, the 
first liturgy, the religion out of which God could first have come to mind 
and the word “God” have made its entry into language and into good 
philosophy. It is not, of course, that the other man must be taken for God or 
that God, the Eternal Thou, be found simply in some extension of the You.” 


The “Eternal Thou” is a Buberian phrase, so Lévinas is clearly engaging 
in a polemical correction of the dialogical principle as formulated by Buber. In 
a sense, Lévinas’ You is akin to Novellino’s father, since it is granted a godlike 
aura while being a trace of the Eternal Thou—as much as the father symbolizes 
the Father on High. It is tempting to notice that in the passage the notion of 
election is referred to. In terms of the logic of the best, the I as I is predestinated 
by the Eternal to be a servant of the You, i.e. the possession of the finest ring 
does not imply elevation above the other—it rather means an infinite 
responsibility. On the other hand, the logic of the best calls for mutuality: the 
other religions are good and only with their help can the chosen one bare its 
infinite burden. Such a logic requires a synthesis of reciprocity and 
dissymmetry. What should occur is a co-agency involving the Father on High, 
the sons and this world. Such is the human condition in Buber’s opinion: 
“Neither the world of things, nor his fellow-man and community, nor the 
mystery which points beyond these, and also beyond himself, can be dismissed 
from a man’s situation.”*° This recalls the vision underlying Panikkar’s 
conception of inter-in-dependence: 


The inter-in-dependence of the three dimensions of reality is essential to 
the cosmotheandric experience. Otherwise we have only a mental construct. 


5 Lévinas, “Dialogue,” 150-1. 
56 Buber, Between Man and Man, 214. 
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Matter, Man, and God are interrelated and connected, but the nexus is not 
determined by any of the three “factors” independently of the others. The 
connection is a free connection, the fruit of the spontaneous response to the 
free actions of the others.... The repercussions are mutual.*’ 


This looks like “a relation in which the terms absolve themselves from 
the relation, remain absolute within the relation,”** yet this does not prevent the 
“cosmotheandric” conversation from resulting into mutuality.’ Moreover, 
Josef Boehle uncovers Buber’s affinity with Panikkar by adapting the I-You 
dialogue model in terms of trialogue for interreligious ends: 


The dialogical encounter between persons should be viewed as a Trialogue: 
a dialogue and relation between concrete persons in the presence of 
Ultimate Reality and Ultimate Self of each dialoguing partner. A major 
difference between Buber’s dialogue and the Trialogue model is that, in his 
understanding, the “I” is only existent as /-/t or /-Thou, not in itself, whereas 
the Ultimate Self in the Trialogue model is Self-existent as well as 
interrelated with everything, and this, not through mental unity but through 
spiritual unity, transcending thus the dualisms of mental concepts of the 
Self. 


Clearly, such a development is implicit in the passage quoted from 
Buber on human condition. The only limit posed by Buber to Boehle’s 
reformulations 1s the very fact that such an Ultimate human Self is intertwined 
with “fellow-man and community.” Nevertheless, the trialogue model is here 
functional to understand that the experience of inter-in-dependence in dialogue 
partakes to living accordingly with the material, human, and divine nature of 
Reality. Panikkar’s dialogue is a microcosm in which the macrocosmic triunity 
or inter-in-dependence is reflected: 


The relational energy at the heart of Panikkar’s ontology is given 
expression in his theory and practice of dialogue for which he is best 


57 Panikkar, The Rhythm of Being: The Gifford Lectures, 1789-97. 

58 Lévinas, Totality and Infinity. An Essay on Exteriority, 64. 

>° Cf. Prabhu, “The Encounter of Religions in a Globalized World: Provocations from 
Panikkar,” 142—58, esp. 154-55; and Chiricosta, Filosofia Interculturale e Valori Asiatici, esp. 
163-73. 

6 Boehle, “Trialogue in an Interreligious Context: Reinterpreting the Dialogue Model 
of Martin Buber,” 126-50, 150. 
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known, at least in large parts of the West. Dialogue can be seen as a 
personalizing of this relational energy. At its deepest level, it can be 
regarded as a mutual recognition of the cosmotheandric Mystery expressing 
itself in oneself and the other.°! 


Inter-in-dependence is thus strictly connected to the mythical and 
symbolic harmony between microcosm and macrocosm, while Lévinas seems 
to avoid such a background. The context in which the word “God” entered 
language is the “ethics of welcome,” yet the sacrality of hospitality is a well 
rooted element of Mediterranean myths.” Despite this, Lévinas can be read as 
arguing for a genealogy of the usage of the word “God,” without implying any 
precise worldview. However, Panikkar attempted to speak about interreligious 
encounter in terms of inter-in-dependence also by using metaphors and 
examples, even if the reflection of macrocosm in it “provides the ontological 
ground for Panikkar’s philosophy of interpersonal dialogue.”® Here is what he 
writes in Human Dialogue and Religious Interindependence: 


We believe that we are interdependent, and indeed it is true that we are not 
alone and that everything is interrelated, but is equally true that it is the 
weaker or poorer or less intelligent people who depend on the stronger, 
richer, and more intelligent ones. In southern India we say that when an ant 
is tied by a rope to an elephant, it is hardly the elephant that moves in the 
direction of the ant, but exactly the contrary....if one person possesses atom 
bombs, a thousand allies, or a thousand dollars, and the other person has 
only a sword and is alone and poor, interdependence is merely a 
euphemism. 


These are simple observations, but they imply that, since inter-in- 
dependence is based on human uniqueness, human beings are endowed with 
dignity and responsibility. None of them is like the others, but this does not 
result in absolute difference or indifference. Responsibility depends on the 
degree of freedom that each one has. Humans have the same dignity, but not the 
same responsibilities. There are consequences for both religion and cultures: “If 
religion means an openness to the Mystery, it follows that no one has a 


6! Prabhu, “The Encounter of Religions,” 147. 

6 On this topic, see Falcioni, “Cosa Significa Ospitare? Forme di Ospitalita 
Mediterranea,” 1 17—27. 

63 Prabhu, “The encounter of religions,” 147. 

64 Panikkar, “Human Dialogue and Religious Interindependence,” 141-45, 142. 
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monopoly on it, because the Mystery is infinite...To cultivate religious 
dialogue, the interindependence of all cultures and all men must be 
recognized.”® The conclusion is simple: “We know how to use things, but we 
do not know the mystery of reality: we must be humble....True religiosity leads 
us to listen to others, because no one is self-sufficient.” In short, we need even 
the ones who depend on us. Much more than in the passage on the “three 
dimensions of reality,” Panikkar gets close to Buber’s terminology when 
speaking about human condition in Human Dialogue and Religious 
Interindependence. Yet he never gives up the reference to uniqueness and 
inequality that is typical of Lévinas’ account of human condition. To sum up, 
Panikkar helps us to reactivate the best elements of ancient Indian emperor 
Asoka’s wisdom: 


King Beloved by Gods Priyadarsin is honoring all sects: (both) ascetics and 
householders, with gifts and with honors of various kinds. But the Beloved 
by Gods does not value either gifts or honors so (highly) as (this), (viz.) that 
a promotion of the essentials of all sects should take place....its root is this, 
viz. guarding (one’s) speech, (i.e.) that neither praising one’s own sect nor 
blaming other sects should take place on improper occasion, or (that) it 
should be moderate in every case. But other sects ought to be duly honored 
in every way. If one is acting this, he is promoting his own sect and is 
benefiting other sects as well. If one is acting otherwise than thus, he is 
hurting his own sect and wronging other sects. For whosoever praises his 
own sect (or) blames other sects—all (this) out of pure devotion to his own 
sect, (i.e.) with the view of glorifying his own sect,—f he is acting thus, he 
rather injures his own sect very severely.°’ 


Conclusion 


Cosmotheandric vision is not just connected to Panikkar’s inter-in- 
dependence view of dialogue. It implies ecosophy too, i.e. a nondualist ecology. 
The relationship between mankind and environment misses the cosmical 
dimension of nature lived by many religions and reduces it to a pure matter of 
science and climate policy, while the consideration of the dimension of mystery 


65 Panikkar, “Human Dialogue,” 143. 

66 Panikkar, “Human Dialogue,” 144. 

67 Hultzsch, ed., Inscriptions of Asoka, 65. The translation is slightly modified. On the 
relevance of this approach for interreligious matters, see Colagrossi, “Un’ Altra India. I] Dialogo 
Interreligioso nella Tradizione Indiana: Da Asoka a Gandhi,” 28-40. 
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could reactivate the awareness of the inter-in-dependence among environment, 
mankind and the divine.® Thus, a Panikkarian account of interreligious 
encounter can enrich the goal suggested by Buber for it, namely the construction 
of a community that goes beyond religious diversity while preserving it: such a 
communion should and could include environment itself. Therefore, 
interreligious dialogue might become the key for a new ecology and play an 
incisive role in taking care of our planet—a more realistic objective than 
interfaith encounter as a prevention of wars.” Despite this, it remains true that 
cosmotheandric experience cannot be preliminary to the practice of 
interreligious dialogue. It could be the outcome, but it cannot be the input. A 
first step in introducing inter-in-dependence as a premise to dialogue and as a 
way to conduct it can be made in terms of philosophy as comparison: 
Giangiorgio Pasqualotto describes this practice, exemplified by Nishida 
Kitaro’s work, as happening “in the awareness that none of the ‘terms’ of the 
relation (himself as a questioning subject, and the two different domains 
assumed as speculative touchstones) exists and functions alone, independently 
from the other two.”’° The second step is provided by Francois Jullien’s notion 
of ‘gap’ (écart).’' The thinking of alterity in terms of gap is an alternative both 
to the concept of difference and to the godlike aura of the other: 


I thus stress on the virtue of the gap that generates the between, and of the 
between that generates the other because I believe that the notion of alterity 
is nowadays menaced from two sides. Either it is left to a sacralization that 
makes it absolute and always emerges from forms of divinization or it is 


68 Cf. Pizarro, ““Ecosofia’: hacia una Comprensién de la Sabiduria de la Tierra desde 
la Nocion de ‘Ritmo del Ser’ de Raimon Pannikar,” 263-78. 

6 This does not imply that interfaith dialogue does not work as a deradicalization and 
peacebuilding tool (see Byron, “Interfaith Dialogue to De-Radicalize Radicalization: Storytelling 
as Peacebuilding in Indonesia,” 92-102). 

7 Pasqualotto, ed., Per una Filosofia Interculturale, 50. The translation is mine. 
Nishida’s philosophy was actually a dialogue between the western philosophical tradition and the 
Zen culture and practices of Japan, yet Nishida was not just a questioning subject since he was 
moved by his bodily experience of zazen and calligraphy and by the need for a way to express 
philosophically the insights of Zen—see Vendruscolo, “L’Esperienza del Corpo in Nishida 
Kitaro.” The dialogue somehow transformed at the same time Nishida, philosophy, and Zen 
culture. Furthermore, it is noteworthy that Nishida wrote a book titled 7 and You, even if his 
account of the role of the You in the self-contradictory definition of the I differs sensibly from 
Buber’s dialogical approach—cf. Heisig, Philosophers of Nothingness: An Essay on the Kyoto 
School, esp. 79-86. 

71 Pasqualotto himself refers to Jullien as a second example of comparation based on 
intercultural philosophy (cf. Pasqualotto, Per una Filosofia, 50-51). 
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abandoned to standardizing and sterilizing assimilation that leaves the 
world identical and inert.” 


Indeed, Jullien—as much as Panikkar—takes linguistic and cultural 
diversity as the very life of cultures: “Babel is not a malediction, it is the fortune 
of thought.”’”? Semantic gaps are what is always there as a tool to avoid 
conceptual violence and warrants the separation thought by Lévinas in terms of 
“a relation in which the terms absolve themselves from the relation, remain 
absolute within the relation.””* Here comes the third step, i.e. going back to 
ecosophy. As much as biodiversity, cultural and religious diversities are the 
ecosophical traces of the triunity of Reality. Eventually, an open question is to 
what extent this approach to dialogue can take place in our conflictual world. It 
is clear from this paper that the most powerful institutions have the lion’s share 
of responsibility. We might not be able to do much to remind them about their 
responsibility, but this means that one has at least to write it down. On the other 
hand, Pasqualotto tells us what we can do for those who have less responsibility: 
“an intercultural project endowed with realistic awareness... can positively 
present itself only as a preventive therapy for the individual and social 
catastrophes brought about by economic globalization and as a rehabilitative 
therapy for the victims already suffering from the effects of such 
catastrophes.” 
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